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hectares of middle-sized ones and 13,000,000 hectares of small estates. The exist- 
ence of the two latter classes is endangered, however, by the divisions among the 
numerous children of the owners, which has led, partly, to the practice of Mal- 
thusian principles and partly to a diminution of the prospective heirs by emigra- 
tion of the younger members of the families to the Unted States, less frequently 
also to South America. As a rule, the homes of the Hungarian peasant surprise 
the visitor by their cleanliness, neatness, and comparative comfort, while those of 
the large landowners are rarely less than enlarged specimens of farmers' houses, 
real castles being comparatively rare. The author gives many interesting descrip- 
tions of rich and poor homes which he visited, which convey a better idea of life 
in Hungary than could be gained by a most accurate systematic description. 

The labour problem, once very simple, is beginning to be less so. The former 
serfs who still live on the estates as free servants are comparatively well to do; 
but an extensive legislation has seemed necessary to regulate the relations between 
day and season labourers and their employers. Socialism is penetrating even into 
Hungary, especially since the introduction of manufacturing into the once purely 
agricultural country, in obedience to the national desire for independence from 
Austria, both industrially and politically. A large part of the book describes 
the admirable efforts of the national government to foster these new industries 
and increase the returns of the soil by means of museums, experiment stations, 
technical schools, etc., which cannot fail greatly to improve the condition of the 
country and its people, if only the latter show themselves capable of profiting by 
such intelligent paternalism. 

The author betrays himself as a warm friend of Hungary, <and there are not 
many scientific publications which show so ostensibly their author's enthusiasm 
for their subject. How large a part of the latter has its foundation in the common 
antagonism of Frenchman and Hungarian against Germany and the Germans, 
and how much of it must be credited to personal reminiscences of an evidently 
very pleasant character, is not for the outsider to decide. At all events, the book 
gives an interesting account of the advantageous and hopeful traits of Hungary 
and its people, leaving it to others to supplement the picture by the shadows 
which must be there but of which this book makes no mention. M. K. G. 

The Gateway to the Sahara. Observations and Experiences in 
Tripoli. By Charles Wellington Furlong, xxi and 306 pp., Illus- 
trations, Maps and Index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, igoc;. $2.50. 

Comparatively little has been written on Tripoli, and recent years have added 
almost nothing in English and very little in other languages to books or reports on 
that country. Mohammedan- ruled, Tripoli is still in the Middle Ages, almost 
untouched by the progress that has revolutionized neighbouring Tunis and Algeria 
and looking askance at the white races. 

Mr. Furlong has written a good though not a scientific book, and it is well 
worth a place on library shelves. He has fulfilled his intention to give, by word 
and picture, an accurate view of the old Barbary capital, its customs, industries 
and antiquated business ways, and of the primitive methods and patriarchal life of 
the people living in the oases and on the tablelands of Tripolitania. His coloured 
and black-and-white illustrations and photographs have unusual charm and 
vividly enhance interest in the scenes which they depict. 

He gives also glimpses of life far south of the region of his travels, especially 
in the story he tells of Salam, one of his servants and formerly a Haussa slave and 
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also in his sketch of the Tuaregs whom he met. Ten years ago, the information 
he gives about these former masters of the desert would have been specially treas- 
ured, for they were almost unknown. The French have now shed a flood of light 
upon these tribes and one of the tests of the value of Mr. Furlong's book is his 
description of the natives, based upon what he saw of them. It is accurate as far 
as it goes. Among the author's topics are an account of the vocation of the Greek 
sponge divers off the Tripoli coast; the discovery of the wrecked hull of the U. S. 
frigate Philadelphia, burned in 1804; personal adventures in his trip with Arabs, 
200 miles in the Sahara ; the daily life and vicissitudes of the camel and Sahara 
caravans, the trails they follow and the unique charms of the desert; the esparto 
pickers who gather fiber for European markets. The record Mr. Furlong has 
made for us relates to a type of mingled civilization and barbarism that is passing 
away and it is the more valuable and timely on this account. 

Fulfilment of Three Remarkable Prophecies in the History of the 
Great Empire State, relating to the Development of Steam- 
boat Navigation and Railroad Transportation, 1808-1908. 
By Henry Whittemore. 80 pp. and Illustrations. Published by the 
Author, 1909. 

The prophecies referred to are those of John Fitch, who wrote in 1785 that 
steam would some day be employed to propel vessels across the Atlantic and that 
steamboats would be preferred for river navigation; Oliver Evans, who said the 
time would come when people would travel in stages "almost as fast as birds fly, 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour" ; and William C. Redfield, who wrote a pamphlet 
in 1829 predicting phenomenal development for the Western States as the result of 
great trunk railroads. The book is an excellent compilation, giving the history of 
the development and early days of steam transportation in our country. 

Central and South America. Vol. 1. By A. H. Keane. Edited by 
Sir Clements R. Markham. Second Edition, revised, xxvi and 611 pp., 
13 Maps, 84 Illustrations and Index. Edward Stanford, London, 1909. 15s. 

Eight years have elapsed since the first issue of this volume in the complete 
rewriting of the standard "Compendium of Geography and Travel," published 
by Stanford. In that time, explorers have made much progress in the effort to 
reduce the area of the still untrodden regions, and there have also been numerous 
rectifications of frontiers. South America had also advanced in a material sense 
and especially in the development of railroads in Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia and 
Peru. All this wealth of new material has been utilized in this new edition to 
make the picture of the South American Republics true to our present knowledge 
and the existing conditions. The whole of the continent is treated, excepting the 
European colonies, British, Dutch and French Guiana, which appear in the volume 
on Central America and the West Indies. The first three chapters give a general 
survey of the physical and biological relations of the continent and of the early 
and later ethnic and historical relations. From 50 to 100 pages are then given to 
the discussion of each of the republics illustrated by fine coloured maps and excel- 
lent photographs. 

So large a topic must necessarily be much condensed, but a great deal more 
than the essence of things is presented and the series to which this volume belongs 
is widely recognized as probably the best work in English, both for reading and 
reference, on the geography of the world. Some small matters are worth revision 



